EDUCATION AND ETHICS
count Cecil resigned from the Government: he was the chief
British advocate of disarmament and of co-operation between
countries by means of the League of Nations. The public was
nevertheless encouraged to feel that the era of perpetual peace
was at hand when the Kellogg Pact was signed in 1928. The
Daily News observed: 'A move to outlaw war throughout the
world is the hopeful note on which the New Year opened. The
draft of a treaty for the outlawry of war between the U.S. and
France . . . contains a provision that it shall be open to other
powers to add their signatures. . . . The intention is that the
treaty should be only the first step towards a world-wide pro-
hibition of war as a means of settling international differences.5
Britain added its signature to this pact, and so did most other
countries; but the statesmen who signed it were perhaps more
aware than the public of the uselessness of denunciations of war,
unaccompanied by any practical safeguard against it.
War-books suddenly came back into fashion in 1928-9: but
to 'debunk3 rather than glorify. The fashion started in Germany
with Erich Maria Remarque's unbalanced All Quiet on the Western
Front and Stephen Zweig's The Case of Sergeant Grischa. All Qjiiet
took second place in German best-selling records after the Bible,
but was later displaced by Hitler's Mein Kampf. As soon as All
Quiet andSergeant Grischa, in both of which soldiers were shown
not as heroes but as uncomplaining victims of universal disaster,
had been serialized in the British Sunday papers, the public was
ready to read the same sort of story from the British side, and to
see it dramatized on the stage. The greatest stage success of 1929
wasR. C. Sherries Journey's End, a realistic study of the reactions
of several men in a dug-out to war conditions; there were no
women in the cast. A number of British 'war-books' became
best-sellers. Richard Aldington's strident Death of a Hero de-
nounced love-cant and war-cant with the necessary Continental
fierceness, but Edmund Blunden's restrained Undertones of War
and Siegfried Sassoon's wistful Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Manhad
a strong literary flavour. Robert Graves3 Good-bye to All That,
another best-seller of the time, was neither a war-book nor
literary, but a reckless autobiography in which the war figured,
written with small consideration for anyone's feelings.
These four writers were all in the first place poets. Aldington
practised 'Imagism', an American free-verse fashion which
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